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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 648.) 
I mention this by reason of what follows. 
One afternoon John Wesley made his first 
entrance into Mountmelick, attended by a large 
company on horseback. of those who joined him 
in society. As several of their ministers had 
been here before, some of whom had invited 
me to come, and’ bring my family, to hear them 
reach the gospel, I had not as yet found free- 
ion to go; but hearing that John Wesley was 
to preach that evening in the open market- 
place, I was not easy to avoid going. So I 
went, and standing at a friend’s shop door, I 
heard him begin with the following preamble, 
or introduction : 
“ Before I unfold to you the oracles of God 
I must first remove a stumbling-block out of 
the way, which is this: I understand one John 
Curtis from Bristol hath of late been travelling 
in these parts, and endeavoring to lay waste 
that good work, which it hath pleased God to 
carry on by your hands, giving.out that he was 
formerly a Methodist and acquainted with me. 
Now he never was a Methodist to my know- 
ledge, and I think he could not be one in or 
about Bristol without it. And as to any ac- 
quaintance with the said John Curtis, I solemn- 
ly declare I never had any, only I remember 
being twice in his eompany occasionally, about 
eight years ago. I hope no man will account 
me an offender speaking the truth. If George 
Fox were here he would embrace me for it.” 
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This was the substance of his introduction 
in the same words, or very nearly the same, in 
which he delivered it, for I gave good atten- 
tion to this part. Then he proceeded to what 
he called unfolding the oracles of God, which 
I thought was stamping the matter far too high. 

That evening I got two friends to accompany 
me to his lodging to speak to him hereupon. 
At the first mention of the subject he disco- 
vered some warmth. “I tell you John Curtis 
has done more harm in his journey through 
these parts, than ever he will do good as long 
as he lives. He has gone‘ about scattering 
poison.” This high charge he undertook to 

rove thus: “‘ What poison is to the body, that 

igotry is to the mind; but John Curtis has 
been industrious to sow bigotry, that is to sow 
disaffection in the hearts of Christians toward 
one another, barely on account of difference in 
opinion.” 

To all this I replied to the following import : 
“T was an entire stranger to John Curtis till 
he came into these parts, since which I had 
made use of the Sere of contracting an 

uaintance with hin?, and being pretty mach 
in his company, I have known him to be influ- 
enced with the universal love of God, and that 
he has endeavored to propagate the same in 
others. This thou canst never call scattering 
poison: and if my account differ from thine, so 
doth the foundation on which it is built. For 
thine is only upon hearsay, which is too slender 
a foundation whereupon publicly to asperse 
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-any man’s character who is not present to an- 
swer and vindicate himself.” At this he 
seemed somewhat confused, and acknowledged 
that he had not duly considered that part of 
the matter; but thought he might depend on 
the sundry repeated informations, he had re- 
ceived from different quarters. 

“‘T farther observed to him that he ought to 
have duly regarded our Lord’s directions not to 
judge, etc. For if any good is done it is the 
Lord that doth it, and in what way, and by 
what instruments he pleases; and therefore all 
the glory isdue to him alone, and no part of 
that glory or honor to any instrument, which 
ean do nothing of itself, and that it would be a 
sin in any instrument to take to itself what 
was due to God only; and that if John Curtis 
faithfully did what the Lord directed, he 
would be accepted, though no shining outward 
effects would arise from it. 

‘“‘ And in regard to what thou hast alleged 
of his sowing disaffection in the hearts of Chris- 
tians, towards one another, barely on account of 
difference in opinion. Something occurs to me 
on that head, which is, that John Curtis might 
be endued with a sense of the danger which 
some might be in of magnifying and extolling 
certain men instead of giving all glory to God; 
and might apprehend it to be his duty to cau- 
tion and guard them against that danger, which 
might be misconstructed by some, as seeking to 
sow disaffection toward those men and their 
adherents ;” or to this effect. 

This opportunity concluded peaceably, with 
John Wesley’s acknowledging, “that it had 
been to his edification, and that he therefore 
wished he could get the like opportunities with 
our friends more frequently ; that he saw some 
things in a clearer light than he had done be- 
fore, and that he would ‘never say anything 
against John Curtis publicly again, unless he 
administered a real foundation for it.” I 
heard he had the day before made the same 
preamble, or to the same purport before his 
sermon at Edenderry, and would probably have 
gone on so from place to place. 

I wrote to John Curtis hereupon, who an- 
swered that he never pretended to, nor ever 
spoke of, his having any intimate acquaintance 
with John Wesley; but that he was regularly 
a Methodist for some time ; he sent me a cer- 
tificate, signed by several of the same frater- 
a and some other testimonials. 

ereupon hé wrote to John Wesley, and 
sent me over copies of the papers that passed 
between them. I did not see that this paper- 
war, if continued, would be likely to serve any 
as purpose, and so I wrote to him, and it 
ropped. And all the use I made of the above- 
said testimonials was occasionally to show them 
to some of the Methodists and to one of their 
ministers. 


I was glad to see some in that part awakened 
out of their sleep of darkness, to a thoughtful- 
ness about their souls, and sincerely wished 
the increase and promotion of solid piety; but 
I had opportunity to observe there that those 
who were innocent and well-minded before 
have continued the most steady and circum- 
spect in their conduct; that those who had be- 
fore gone into gross pollutions, being induced 
to believe that regeneration was an instanta- 
neous, not a gradual work, did not sufficiently 
remain under repentance, to let it have its per- 
fect work ; and that instead of pressing for- 
ward after the perfection of the inward life, 
denying self, and a conformity to this world in 
its corruptions, in language and practice, their 
zeal too much settled in the frequency of their 
meetings, hearing sermons, praying, singing, 
reading and treasuring up Scripture texts and 
passages in their memories, talking them over 
too lightly and customarily, in conversation, 
which rendered these divine truths like salt 
without the proper savor, taking from them 
the awful weight and dignity due to them. 

By these means Christian fortitude for stand- 
ing stedfast in a reverent simplicity and holy 
vigilance soon retired; a silent depencance on 
Christ, the true teacher, was irksome, and that 
dependence which was due to him misplaced 
on fallible men. The consequence was a dwin- 
dling, a blast on the first buddings of heavenly 
desires, a decay of the divine life; and many 
of them soon returned, like the sow that was 
washed, to wallow in the mire and filth of 
transgression again; and threw off the affecta- 
tidn, the insipid and surfeiting talk of religion, 
the form of godliness, which they had too much 
gloried in, for want of humbly abiding under 
the purifying power thereof. 

Some time after this, a vacancy falling ont 
in the city of Dublin by the death of John 
Beetham, Friends’ schoolmaster there, and the 
return of George Routh (who had tried the 
place after him) to England, my brother being 
encouraged by Friends there to take up the 
charge of that school, seemed inclined thereto, 
and as the prospect seemed promising, I freely 
assented to his removal, although thereby I was 
left singly to undergo the labor. and care of s 
large family of boarders, in which he and his 
wife had been useful assistants since the death 
of my wife. This induced me to think of mar- 
rying again, and accordingly I married Elizs- 
beth Barnes, daughter of Thomas Barnes, of 
Waterford. About two weeks after our mar- 
riage we went together to the summer half 
year’s meeting in Dublin. In our way thither 
we spent the first day among our friends at 
Timahoe, it being the last meeting there to 
many of them; for in a few days after, several 
of their families came to Dublin to embark for 
North Carolina, to settle upon my cousin Arthur 
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Dobbs’s lands there, who was their landlord at evening at a small meeting at Marlborough ; 
on Fifth-day we came toa meeting at Calne, 
and after it to John Fry’s, at Sutton-benjar. 
Next day, after meeting there, to Bath, and on 
Seventh-day to Bristol, where we stayed till 
Sixth-day morning, when, leaving Bristol, we 
crossed the new passage into Wales, that night 
came to Cardiff, and the next day to Swanzey, 
where we stayed over the First-day, and on a 
Second-day were at an evening meeting at Car- 
marthen; on Third-day at Llandewy-brevy. 
On Fourth-day, by way of Llaneedless, we 
reached John Goodwin’s. 
went to see a Friend’s widow. We found her 
spinning in her poor habitation, and she seemed 
rejoiced to see us, and as we had no guide, she 
readily offered herself for a guide to John 
Goodwin’s, which they call five miles, but it 
took us near three hours’ riding. 


Timahoe, and who upon my application, had 
offered to me for life, and after it to my son 
John and his heirs one thousand acres of land. 
Robert Millhouse, of Timahoe, was to choose 
Jand next to that which himself should take, 
but the captain of the ship in which they went 
not being well acquainted with the coast, ran 
too far to the southward, landed them at 
Charleston, in South Carolina, and thereupon 
they Settled in that province, so I was disap- 
pointed in the expectation of getting the land 
taken up by him. Two other opportunities 
afterwards presented some probability of get- 


my hopes were again disappointed; may all 
disappointments of this kind incite to a greater 
diligence in seeking the one thing necdful— 
that good part, which shall never be taken 
away. 

We resided about ten years after our mar- 
riage in Mountmelick; during which time an 
increasing private family, and the necessary 
attendance of my house and school, prevented 
my going any great journey; but I attended 
monthly, province, and national meetings gene- 
rally, in which Iwas often favored with my 
brethren, with the fresh arisiogs of life, and 
the renewing of inward strength. 

My wife being of a very weakly and tender 
constitution, I apprehended the fatigue and 
burdensome care of a boarding school a load 
too heavy for her, and from hence conceived a 
desire, with submission to the ordering of Di- 
vine Providence, of a place where the weight 
might rest more upon my shoulders, and less 
on hers; and, having made previous applica- 
tion, I received an invitation to return to Bris- 
tol, and resume the school there. 

Hereupon after some time, I threw up my 
school in Mountmelick, attended the Fifth- 
month national meeting at Dublin, after which 
I embarked there with three friends more, to 
attend the Yearly Meeting at London. We 
went aboard ship on Fifth-day morning, and 
landed at Parkgate next morning, and had an 
evening meeting at Liverpool. On Seventh- 
day went to Warrington ; on First-day morning 
to the general meeting at Franley, in Cheshire. 
On Second-day we reached Birmingham; after 
meeting there on Third-day we went to Co. 
ventry. On Fourth-day, after a meeting at 
Coventry, we reached Towcester, and London 
the next day. After the Yearly Meeting was 
over, Isaac Jackson returned home; Joshua 
Wilson stayed a little time amongst his rela- 
tions; and Joseph Inman and I (accompanied 
by our kind landlord, John Eliott, of London,) 
on Third-day came to an evening meeting at 
Reading, appointed to begin at the sixth hour. 
Next morning, Joseph Inman and I were at 
the Monthly Meeting at Newberry, and that 
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At Llaneedless we 


On Fifth-day, after meeting at this ancient, 


worthy Friend’s house, we went to his son-in- 
law, Humphrey Owen’s (on the seaside), who 
had married John’s eldest daughter. On 
Sixth-day, after meeting, said Humphrey 
accompanied us to his brother, Lewis Owen’s, 
near Dogelthy, in Merionethshire, and next 
day along a mountainous road to Carnarvan, 
where we stayed, and had a meeting by our- 
selves, and after dinner came to Holyhead on 
First-day evening. On Second-day morning, 
about two o’clock, our kind friend saw us on 
board the packet-boat, and then took leave of 
us. On Third-day, in the evening, we landed 
in Dublin, and next evening I got safe home to 
my wife and children, in Mountmelick. 


After my return I attended the Quarterly 
Meeting for Munster at Clonmel, and that for 


Leinster at Enniscorthy, and then I got my 
large family ready for our removal, consisting 


of my wife and her mother, in her eightigth 


year, eight children, and a nurse to the young- 


est, about eight months old. With the assist- 


ance of sundry kind friends, particulary Thomas 


Strangman, of Mountmelick, we all got well to 
Waterford, and from thence (after staying 
about ten days with our friends there) to 
Bristol. 

(To be continued.) 





Extracts from the minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends, held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, by adjournments from the 
28th of 9th month, to the lst of the 10th, 
inclusive, 1863. 

Ata Yearly Meeting of Women Friends held 
by adjournments from the 28th of the 9th 
month, to the Ist of the 10th, inclusive, 1863. 

Reports from our constituent Quarterly Meet- 
ings inform that representatives were appointed 
to attend the service of this meeting. On be- 
ing called, all were present except three, for 
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whose absence satisfactory reasons were as- 
signed. 

Minutes were received and read for the fol- 
lowing Friends: Louisa Steer, a minister from 
Fairfax Monthly Meeting; Benjamin Hallowell, 
a minister from Sandy Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing; William B. Steer, an Elder from Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting. 

Epistles from our sisters at their Yearly 
Meetings of New York, Philadelphia, Gene- 
see, Ohio, and Baltimore, were read, we believe, 
with a degree of salutary effect on the minds 
of many ; to prepare essays in reply thereto, as 
way may open, a committee was appointed. 

This meeting received a quota of fifty-seven 
dollars thirty-five cents from its several Quart- 
erly Meetings. The clerk was directed to place 
it in the hands of the Treasurer. 

A committee was appointed to examine the 
Treasurers account and bring forward the 
names of Friends to serve for the ensuing 
year. » 

The committee appointed last year to revise 
the minutes and prepare them for publication, 
reported attention thereto. 

The committee who had the care of tran- 
scribing the epistles received last year, and of 
forwarding them to our respective Quarterly 
Meetings, reported a compliance with the ap- 
pointment: 

A committee was appointed to assist the 
clerks in collecting the exercises of this meet- 
ing, to be embodied in our Extracts ; also, to 
attend to their printing and distribution. 

Soon after the opening of this meeting, a 
concern was expressed, that Friends would en- 
deavor to gather to that principle within them- 
selves, which alone could qualify to transact 
the important concerns that brought us to- 
gether. 

An humble petition was offered at the throne 
of grace that we might be enabled to look for 
help from the Divine Mind only, and that He 
would become our Alpha and Omega. 

During the course of the sitting, mothers 
were solicited to endeavor to promote in their 
children an interest in the perusal of the lives 
and experience of devoted servants of the Lord, 
a confidence being felt that the result would be 
good. 

A deep introversion and examination was 
earnestly urged upon those who make an out- 
ward profession of the Truth ; that there might 
be seen how far there was a sheltering under it, 
instead of coming under the influence of a 
pure life, that would daily bring into subjection 
all our dispositions, and cause them to harmon- 
ize with itself; thus establishing a kingdom of 
righteousness and ,peace within us, the fruits 
of which would evidence to the young, the re- 
ality and vitality of true religion. 

The representatives were requested to con- 
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fer together at the end of this sitting, to pro- 
pose to the next, suitable Friends to serve as 
Clerk and Assistant. 

Third-day.—One of the Friends, on behalf 
of the representatives, reported that they con- 
ferred together, and were united on proposing 
MarTHA CocKAYNE for Clerk and Mary R, 
HippBerpD for assistant ; the meeting concur- 
ring, they were appointed to those services the 
present year. 

The state of Society, as presented by the an- 
swers to the queries being introduced, much 
exercise was felt, and we were humbled under 
a sense of our many short-comings; and the 
Heavenly Father, we believe, was near, to bap- 
tize us into a unity of concern on account there- 
of, our spirits being contrited together. 

Sympathy was felt for small, isolated meet- 
ings, and encouragement held forth, not only 
to persevere in the attendance thereof, but 
when gathered, to wrestle for a blessing. 

The excellency and efficacy of true Christian 
love was impressively alluded to, and the utter 
inability to perform any thing aright, without 
its accompaniments. 

A lively exercise was felt on account of the 
delinquencies in regard to plainness of speech 
and apparel. Our young sisters were invited 
to reflect on the trials and privations that had 
been endured by many, in submitting to the 
Divine requisitions in these particulars. The 
were also tenderly admonished to forego al 
trifling reading, as that which has no tendency 
to strengthen either the mental or moral char- 
acter, and substitute that which is of a more 
substantial nature. The edification and comfort 
that has been realized in the serious perusal of 
the Scriptures of truth, was beautifully held 
up to view, and our young sisters encouraged 
to a frequent and thoughtful reading of them. 

The meeting was introduced into a close ex- 
ercise on account of unfaithfulness to our tes- 
timony concerning a hireling ministry. The 
indulgence of an idle curiosity was thought to 
be a fruitful cause of this, as well as of other 
lamentable deviations. 

The beloved young women were frequently 
invited to withdraw their minds from all evan- 
escent things, and fix them upon that that 
would strengthen good purposes: 

We were emphatically reminded of the re- 
sponse which Jesus made to one who enquired 
what anothershould do: ‘‘ What is that to thee? 
Follow thou me,” by which was shown that the 
unrighteousness of others is no excuse for us; 
also the necessity of pruning and cultivating 
the garden of our hearts, that all evil growth 
might be eradicated and those celestial plants 
—humility, meekness, patience and love— 
take deep root therein; thus establishing 
that kiogdom which the Divine Master told his 
disciples was within them. 
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A deep-felt sympathy was expressed for con- 
cerned mothers, whose prayers often ascended 
for the preservation and restoration of their 
children, and the encouraging assurance was 
given that they would have their reward. 

A report from the African committee was 
read, showing the result of last year’s labor, 
which was satisfactory. 

Also, one from the committee on Education, 
which was encouraging, and from which it ap- 
pears the intcrest of this important subject is 
deepening. 

Fifth-day—A committee appointed at a 
former sitting, produced an epistle to each of 
the Yearly Meetings with which we correspond 
—viz: New York, Philadelphia, Genesee, Ohio 
and Baltimore, which, being adopted, the 
Clerk was directed to sign. In reference to 
them, a desire was expressed that we may not 
be of those whoisay and do not. 

The committee appointed to examine the 
Treasurer’s account, report they found $13.75 
which, with the quota of $57.35 received this 
year, makes the sum on hand $71.10, and pro- 
posed two Friends to serve as Treasurers the 
ensuing year. 

Two Friends were appointed to assist the 
Clerks in the revising and recording the min- 
utes of this meeting. 

The representatives being called, were pre- 
sent as at the first. 

‘We were tenderly admonished to renewed 
feithfulness in the discharge of our respective 
duties; thus minding our proper business, 
knowledge would be increased and a growth in 
the Truth witnessed: the testimonies of our 
Society, which we were reminded were the tes- 
timonies of Jesus, would become more and 
more precious. 

The excellency of true devotion of soul, to the 
cause of righteousness, was contrasted with the 
folly that delightsin the superficial adornments of 
mind or body, and our young sisters were ex- 
horted to labor for that state of feeling which 
passively acquiesces in the Divine will concern- 
ing them, by entering the stripping room that 
they may be divested of every thing which 
stands in the way of Divine acceptance; and 
thus be qualified to come up to the help of the 
Lord, taking the places of those who have long 
labored in His holy cause. The blighting 
effects of a spirit of jealousy, when allowed to 
take possession of the mind, was feelingly ad- 
verted to, and admonition extended to guard 
tenaciously every avenue that might lead to its 
entrance. 

Friends were admonished to guard against a 
spirit of detraction, and it was shown where it 
has place, the love that should band together, 
and wishes no evil to others, is wanting. True 
courage in us would not only cause us to decline 
making an unfavorable remark of another, but 
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invariably prompt us to turn a deaf ear to such. 
A concern was also expressed that we might 
so abide with our righteous testimony against 
war, as to be clear of encouraging or counte- 
nancing any step at variance therewith; remem- 
bering the words spoken through Jesus. “If 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight.” 

The query of Samuel to Saul, “ What mean- 
eth the bleating of the sheep and lowing of the 
oxen [ hear?” was feelingly applied to those 
present who had made a reserve of that that is 
destined to be slain, and we were reminded that 
if self was not sacrificed, condemnation instead 
of peace would rest upon us. 

Under a renewed sense of the extension of 
our Heavenly Father’s love, which we have 
been favored to witness from season to season, 
we acknowledge the excellency of His power 
and goodness, and conclude, to meet again next 
year, if permitted. 

Martua Cockayne, Clerk. 


THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZONS. 
(Con-luded from p. 551.) 


Mr. Bates, took up his head-quarters for the 
time being at Obydos, a small town of twelve 
hundred inhabitants, on the north bank, airily 
situated on a high bluff and in a hilly district. 
The river here is contracted to a breadth of 
rather less than a mile (1,738 yards), and the 
entire volume of its waters, the collective pro- 
duct of a score of mighty streams, is poured 
through the strait with tremendous velocity, 
and a depth of from thirty to forty fathoms. 
Behind is an extensive lake, called the Lago 
Grand da Villa Franca, which communicates 
with the Amazons both above and below 
Obydos. The inhabitants of Santarem are 
mainly whites, and they have lately imported 
negroes, before which they used to do, what a 
free negro is said to have recommended us to do 
in Australia, to force servitude on the Indians. 
It is indeed questionable if it is not better to 
teach the savages to earn a livelihood by honest 
industry, than to let them starve in idleness. 
There were heiresses at Obydos whose property 
was reckoned in cacao plantations, oxen, and 
slaves. Some enterprising young men had 
come over from Para and Maranham to appro- 
priate to themselves the ladies and their for- 
tunes. The people were very sociable and hos- 
pitable, but offly one had enterprise sufficient 
to establish a sugar-mill. 

The forest around Obydos was more varied 
than it is in the Amazons region generally, 
and is rendered utterly impenetrable by the 
thick undergrowth of plants of the pine-apple 
order, and by cacti. Monkeys abounded, and 
one species, a coaita, is much esteemed as an 
article of food. The worst ie that this is 
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just the most mild, affectionate, intelligent, 
and human-like monkey. A wood-cricket is 
also met with here that sings so loudly that the 
natives place it, like a bird, in a wicker-work 
cage. Mr. Bates likewise met with some tran- 
sition forms here among butterflies, which he 
believes tend to show that a physiological spe- 
cies can be and is produced in a nature out of 
the varieties ofa pre-existing closely allied one. 
The process of origination of a species in na- 
ture, he remarks, as it takes place successively, 
must be ever, perhaps, beyond man’s power to 
trace, on account of the great lapse of time it 
requires. But we can obtain a fair view of it 
by tracing a variable and far-spreading species 
over the wide area of its present distribution, 
and a long observation of such will lead to the 
conclusion that new species in all cases must 
have arisen out of variable and widely dissemi- 
nated. forms. 

Mr. Bates started from Obydos in a trader’s 
boat, passing on his way numerous houses, each 
surrounded by its grove of cacao-trees. A 
cacao-tree costs about six-pence, and one fami- 
* ly manages its own small plantation of ten to fif- 
teen thousand trees. The life of these cacao 
cultivators is pleasant ; the work is all done 
under the shade, and occupies only a few weeks 
in the year. But the people are poor, for they 
have no gardens, orchards, or domestic animals, 
and they live on fish and farina. 


time the boat generally lay to, and dinner was | 
also cooked ashore, either in a shady nook of the ! 


forest or at the house of some settler. 
mornings were cool and pleasant, but by even- 
ing the heat would grow intolerable ; later, 
however, the hours were delicious. The ham- 
mocks were swung on deck, and they went to 
sleep amid a perpetual chorus of animals, 
among whom the chief performers were the 
howling monkeys. Their frightful, unearthly 
roar deepened the feeling of solitude which 
crept on as darkness closed around them. Soon 
after, the fireflies came forth and flitted about 
the trees. As night advanced, all became silent 
in the forest, save the occasional hooting of 
tree-frogs, or the monotonous chirping of wood- 
crickets and grasshoppers. Now and then they 
came to large islands with sand-banks—open 
spaces in which the canoe men take great de- 
light—and hence they generally land at them, 
spending part of the day in washing and cook- 
ing. These sand-banks resembled the sea-shore. 
Flocks of white gulls were flying overhead, 
and sandpipers coursed along the edge of the 
water. These birds must have adopted fluvia- 
tile habits like the tern on the Nile and Eu- 
phrates. In this peculiarity they are analo- 
gous to the dolphins and porpoises, which in 
so vast a stream as the Amazonsare, as we have 
seen, no longer marine, but purely fluviatile 
creations. There were also plenty of rarer 


At night- | 


The | 


| strange. 
.zons which was nearly ten feet in length and 
‘nine feet in girth at the broadest part. 
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birds, ibises, unicorn-birds, that bray like a 
jackass, barbets, or pig-birds, and others. 

An elevated wooded promontory constitutes 
the boundary between the provinces of Para 
and Amazons. Beyond this the explorers 
stopped four days at the village of Villa Nova. 
There were pools here, in which grew the Vic- 
toria water-lily, and which swarmed with water- 
fowl, snowy egrets, striped herons, and gigan- 
tic storks. Canary birds and macaws were 
stirring in the trees. There were also hawks, 
and eagles. At asubsequent period, Mr. Bates 
passed eight months at this lively spot The 
whole tract of land here is, in reality, a group 
of islands which extend from a little below 
Villa Nova to the mouth of the Madiera, a 
distance of one hundred and eighty miles ; the 
breadth of this island and lacustrine district 
varying-from ten to twenty miles. The country 
bordering these interior waters is said to be ex- 
tremely fertile and not insalubrious, the broad 
lakes having clear waters and sandy shores. 
They abound in fish and turtle, and swarm with 
wild-fowl. The woods, unfortunately, abound 
in ticks, as in red acari in other places, which 
mount to the tips of blades of grass, and attach 
themselves to the clothes of passers-by. Mr. 
Bates says it occupied him a full hour daily to 
pick them off his flesh after his diurnal 
rambles. The Urubu vultures were another 
annoyance. They are so bold that if the 
kitchen was left unguarded for a moment, 
they walked in and lifted the lids of the sauce- 
pans with their beaks to rob them of their con- 
tents. They also follow the fisherman to the 
the lakes, where they gorge themselves with 
the offal of the fisheries. Kept in their proper 
places, they are manifestly useful scavengers. 
The butterflies were at once colossal and most 
beautiful, and our naturalist describes it as a 
grand sight to see them by twos and threes float- 
ing at a great height in the still air of a tropical 
morning. 

A next stay of ten days was made ata village 
where a line of clay cliffs diverts the course of 
the river. At a festival here, the meal con- 
sisted of a large boiled pirarucu—a manatee, 
or river cow—which had been harpooned for 
the purpose in the morning. Mr. Bates de- 
scribes the meat as having the taste of very 
coarse pork; but the fat, which lies in thick 
layers, is of a greenish color, and of a disa- 
greeable, fishy flavor. The manatee, or “ vacca 
marina,” as it is also called, is one of the few 
objects which excite the dull wonder and curi- 
osity of the Indians, notwithstanding that it 
is very common. The fact of its suckling its 
young at the breast, although an aquatic ani- 
mal, seems to strike them as something very 
One was killed on the Upper Ama- 
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Mr. Bates did not proceed on his first ascent 
of the Amazons beyond Barra, a large goodly 
town at the junction of the Rio Negro, and 
which is now the principal station for the lines 
of steamers which were established in 1853—a 
steamer running once a fortnight between Para 
and Barra, and a bi-monthly one plying between 
the latter place and Nanta, in the Peruvian 
territory. Ona second excursion, Mr. Bates 
left Barra for Ega, the first town of any impor- 
tance on the Solimoens, while Mr. Wallace ex- 
plored the Rio Negro. The distance is nearly 
four hundred miles, which he accomplished in 
a small cuberta, manned by ten stout Cucama 
Indians, in thirty-five days. On this occasion 
he spent twelve months in the upper region of 
the Amazons. He revisited the same country 
in 1855, and devoted three years and a half to 
a fuller exploration of its natural productions. 
This io addition to his residence at Santarem 
and the exploration of the Tapajos. 

The sketches of life and of the aspects of 
nature under such various circumstances, and 
during such a lengthened period, are minutely 
detailed and very entertaining—nor were all 
these explorations effected without adventures. 
When on the Cupari, a tributary to the Tapa- 
jos, a Sucuruju (the Indian name’ for the ana- 
conda,or great water-serpent, Eunectes murinus) 
robbed the hen-coop in the boat. Some days 
afterwards, the young men belonging to the 
different sitios agreed together to go in search for 


the serpent, which had committed many other 


depredations. It was found after a long search, 
sunning itself on a log at the mouth of a 
muddy rivulet, and was dispatched with har- 
= It was not a large one, only eighteen 
eet nine inches in length, but it had a most 
hideous appearance, owing to its being very 
broad in the middle and tapering abruptly at 
both ends. 

At Ega, Mr. Bates relates, a large anaconda 
was near making a meal of a young lad about 
ten years of age. The father and his son went 
one day in their montaria a few miles up the 
Teffé, to gather wild fruit; landing on a slop- 
ing, sandy shore, where the boy was left to 
mind the canoe whilst the man entered the 
forest. The beaches of the Teffé form groves 
of wild guava and myrtle trees and during most 
months of the year are partly overflown by the 
river. Whilst the boy was playing in the water 
under the shade of these trees, a huge reptile 
of this species stealthily wound its coils around 
him, unperceived till it was too late to escape. 
His cries brought his father quickly to his res- 
cue, and he rushed forward, and seizing the 
anaconda boldly by the head, tore its jaws 
asunder. There appears to be no doubt that 
this formidable serpent grows to an enormous 
bulk, and lives to a great age, for Mr. Bates 
heard of specimens having been killed which 
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measured forty-two feet inlength. The natives 
of the Amazons country universally believe in 
the existence of a monster water-serpent, said 
to be many score fathoms in length, which ap- 

ears successively in different parts of the river. 

hey call it the Mai d’agoa—‘ the mother or 
spirit of the water.” This fable, which was 
doubtless suggested by the occasional appear- 
ance of Sucurujus of unusually large size, 
takes a great variety of forms, and the wild 
legends form the subject of conversation amongst 
old and young, over the wood fires in lonely set- 
tlements. 

One day that Mr. Bates was entomologizing 
alone and unarmed, in a dry ygapo, where the 
trees were rather wide apart and the ground 
coated to the depth of eight or ten inches with 
dead leaves, he was near coming into collision 
with a boa-constrictor. He had just entered 
a little thicket to capture an insect, and was 
pigning it, when he was startled by a rushing 
noise. He looked up to the sky thinking a 
squall was coming on, but not a breath of wind 
stirred in the tree-tops. On stepping out of 
the bushes, he met face to face a huge serpent 
coming down a slope, and making the dry 
twigs crack and fly with his weight as he moved 
over them. He had frequently met with a 
smaller boa, the Cutim-boia, in a similar way, 
and knew from the habits of the family that 
there was no danger, so he stood his ground. 
On seeing him the reptile suddenly turned, and 
glided at an accelerated pace down the path. 
There was very little of the serpentine move- 
ment in his course. The rapidly-moving and 
shining body looked like a stream of brown 
liquid flowing over the thick bed of fallen 
leaves, rather than a serpent with skin of varied 
colors. The huge trunk of an uprooted trée 
lay across the road ; this he glided over in his 
undeviating course, and soon after penetrated a 
dense swampy thicket, where Mr. Bates, who 
had set after him at first, says he did not care 
to follow him. 

Adventures with alligators are not less amus- 
ing. One day, when out turtle fishing in the 
pools in the neighborhood of Ega, when the 
net was formed into a circle, and the men had 
jumped in, an alligator was found to be en- 
closed. “No one,” -Mr. Bates says, “was 
alarmed, the only fear expressed being that the 
imprisoned beast would tear the net. — First, 
one shouted, ‘I have touched his head ;’ then 
another, ‘He has scratched my leg.’ One of 
thé men, a lanky Miranha, was thrown off his 
balance, and then there was no end to the 
laughter and shouting. At last a youth about 
fourteen years of age, on my calling to him 
from the bank to do so, seized the reptile by 
the tail, and held him tightly, until a little re- 
sistance being overcome, he was able to spring 
ashore. The net was opened, and the boy 
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slowly dragged the dangerous but cowardly 
beast to land through the muddy water, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred yards. Meantime, 
I had cut a strong pole from a tree, and as soon 
as the alligator was drawn to solid ground, gave 
him a sharp rap with it on the crown of his 
head, which killed him instantly. It was a 
good-sized individual; the jaws being consid- 
erable more than a foot long, and fully capable 
of snapping a man’s leg in twain.” The spe- 
cies was the large cayman, the Jacaréuassu of 
the Amazonian Indians (Jacare nigra). 

At another spot in the same neighborhood 
no one could descend to bathe without being ad- 
vanced upon by one or other of these hungry 
monsters. There was much offal cast into the 
river, and this, of course, attracted them to the 
place. ‘“Qne day,” Mr. Bates relates, “I 
amused myself by taking a basketful of frag- 
menis of meat beyond the line of ranchos, and 
drawing the alligators towards me by feeding 
them. They behaved pretty much as dogs 
do when fed ; catching the bones I threw them 
in their huge jaws, and coming nearer and 
nearer, showing increased eagerness after every 
morsel. The enormous gape of their mouths, 
with their blood-red lining and long fringes of 
teeth, and the uncouth shape of their bodies, 
made a picture of unsurpassable ugliness. I 
once or twice fired a heavy charge of shot at 
them, aiming at the vulnerable part of their 
bodies, which is a small space situated behind 
their eyes, but this had no other effect than to 
make them give a hoarse grunt and shake 
themselves; they immediately afterwards turnea 
to receive another bone which I threw to 
them.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1863. 


MaRRIED, on the 22d of 10th month, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Caartes S. Knowiss and Caruarive D, Jenxins, 
only child of Nathan C., and Eunice A. Jenkins, 
Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


————~6————____ 


Diep, in Albany, N. Y., on the 28th of 1st month, 
of consumption, Resecca P. Norton, in the 67th 
year of her age. After four months of great suffer- 
ing, which she endured with much patience, nature 
yielded to the conflict, and her purified spirit was 
wafted, we doubt not, to that blissful home where 
sickness and sorrow are unknown. The dear de- 
parted had experienced more cloud than sunshine 
in her journey through life, yet she was always 
hopeful and looking for the silver lining. She was 
naturally of a very sympathetic nature, and only 
needed to know there was sickness or affliction in 
the neighborhood, when home cares were laid aside, 
and she was at once wending her way to the scene 
of suffering to administer fo their wants. She 
might well say, as she did during her sickness, “I 
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have done what I could, and I trast my errors are 
forgiven. I see nothing in my way, and believe all 
is well.” Being favored with her reason to the last, 
she expired, uttering praises to the Lord. 


——, onthe 31st of 8th month, in the town of 
Halfmoon, Saratoga county, N. Y., of dysentery, 
Lyp1a, widow of the late Martin Doughty, in the 92d 
year of her age. Although this dear friend had 
arrived at this advanced age, her mental faculties 
were still bright. She retained her love of reading, 
especially the Scriptures, and while her mind was 
thus active, her hands were also busy, continuing her 
habits of industry to the last. Her attachment to 
the religious principles of the Society of Friends, of 
which she had always been an exemplary member, 
strengthened with her years, and while health per- 
mitted, she was a diligent attender of meetings, 
She made a peaceful close, and was gathered home 
as a shock of corn, fully ripe. The deceased was a 
member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 


——, in Albany, on the 8th of 9th month, of con- 
sumption, Laura Couuins, aged 47 years. The dear 
departed had lived an unblemished life, having been 
a devoted teacher, a faithful friend, and a most af. 
fectionate sister. When disease again laid his heavy 
hand upon her, prostrating her for many months, 
she submitted most cheerfully, desiring, above all 
else, to see her way clear. Clouds were permitted 
to obscure her vision for a season, then the light 
broke forth, and her frequent expression was, “I 
am so happy.” A day or two previous to her de- 
parture, she exclaimed, “ What a beautiful light 
there is before me! all is peace.” And in this 
happy state her pure spirit passed from death unto 
life. 

——, in the town of Saratoga, N. Y., the 22d of 
9th mo. 1863, of typhoid fever, while on a visit to 
her parental home, Mertau S., wife of Henry H. 
Mosher, Chatham, Columbia co., in the 54th year of 
her age. Asa tribute due to the memory of our deeply 
lamented friend, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
say: her sympathetic nature made her a valuable 
neighbor, and not only the family circle, but the 
society in which she mingled, most deeply feel her 
loss, and condole with each other in the sad and 
sudden bereavement. 

Forgetful of self, she was ever ready to devote 
time and strength to the relief of others, until her 
own constitution gave way, leaving her much pros- 
trated, to contend with so stern a diseae. During 
most of her illness, the beautiful, child-like state 
manifested, and the expression, ‘There is joy for 
me,” uttered near the close, give her friends the as- 
surance that her spirit has found that rest unknown 
to the inhabitants of earth; and to her stricken 
companion, the language is, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 


——,at Washington, D. C., 11th mo. 3d, Wm. 
Gregory, aged 27 years; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


caeneniiniillitinsaniens 

I am convinced from daily heartfelt sensa- 
tions—stronger than ten thousand arguments 
—that until we cease to do evil we shall never 
learn to do well. No acceptable worship can 
be either internally or externally offered to 
the God of truth, while we are acting contrary 
to the dictates of truth in our own consciences. 
—Scott’s Diary. 


He who never changed any of his opinions, 
never corrected any of his mistakes. 
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Morprisonia, 10th mo, 26th, 1863. 


Editors Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Can you give me any information concerning 
the location of Friends in the Tide-water re- 
gions of Delaware and Maryland, and the value 
of lands in said location ? 

Or can you give me the names and address of 
some Friends to whom I can apply? 

Respectfully, 
SamueL L. SHOTWELL, 
Morrisonia, Westchester co., N. Y. 


If any of our readers can give the desired 
information, it may be communicated through 
this paper.—Eps. 


BRAIN WORK. 


No man after middle age, if he hopes to keep 
his mind clear, should think of working his 
brain after dinner, a season which should be 
given to enjoyment. The immediate result of 
post prandial labor is always inferior to that pro- 
duced by the vigorous brain of the morning. 
When mental labor has become a habit, how- 
ever, we know how weak are words of warning 
to make a sufferer desist ; and we are reminded 
of the answer made by Sir Walter Scott to his 
physicians, who in his last illness foresaw that 
his mind would break down unless he desisted 
from brain work: ‘ As for bidding me not to 
work,” said he, sadly, “Molly might as well 
put the kettle on the fire, and then say ‘ Now 
don’t boil.’” It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that we wish to deprecate even severe 
mental labor ; on the contrary, a well organized 
brain demands exercise, and like the black- 
smith’s arms, flourishes on it. We believe 
that pleasurable brain-work can be carried on 
toan almost limitless extent without injury. 
A poet in the full swing of his fancy, a philos- 
opher working out some scheme for the benefit 
of humanity, refreshes rather than weakens his 
brain. It will be found that the great majority 
of those who have gained high honors in our 
universities have also distinguished themselves 
greatly in after life. It is the hard, thankless 
task-work which tears and frets the fine gray 
matter of the cerebrum. It is the strain and 
anxiety which accompanied the working out of 
great monetary transactions which produces that 
silent and terrible ramollissement which grad- 
ually saps the mind of the strong man, and re- 
duces him to the condition of an imbecile.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


—--.0-—- -__——_ 


Teacu your children to observe closely, re- 
flect carefully, and describe exactly what they 


see. By this, that habit of reckless exaggera- 
tion and loose description, now so common, 
Would in a great measure be avoided. Indeed, 
this is one way, the way, to educate children. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GROWTH OF INDIAN CORN. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


A few mornings ago, my wind inadvertently 
turned to the contemplation of vegetable growth, 
particularly to that of Indian corn, or maize. 
This being one of the larger plants, of annual 
growth, gives opportunities of observation not 
so readily attained in smaller plants; and it 
occurred to me, that some of these observations 
might be new to some of the readers of the 
Intelligencer. Those who live in the country 
have opportunities to observe for themselves, 
while those who live in cities and towns, are 
deprived of this advantage. 

The term corn, in America, is applied to one 
kind of grain here known as Indian corn, 
while in the Eastern hemisphere, the term corn, 
is applied, indiscriminately, to all kinds of 
grain used as breadstuff. It is termed Indian 
coru, because it was cultivated by the abori- 
gines of this continent when first visited by 
Europeans, and is believed to be an American 
product. No evidence from any painting, stat- 
uary, or any engraving discovered in ancient 
remains has been met with, while the vine and 
various cereal grains are represented in them. 
Wild corn is found in the mountains of both 
North and South America; but this has every 
grain enveloped in a sheath or husk by itself, 
like the grains of wheat, but the husk adheres 
to the grains of corn more closely than the 
chaff does to the wheat. It would seem that 
this grain, like many fruits and grains used by 
man, has been improved by cultivation. It 
seems to have originated within the tropics, 
but at such an elevation above tide-water as to 
allow of its being grown over the larger part of 
the temperate zone, thereby adapting it toa 
greater extent of surface than perhaps any 
other cereal. 

When a grain of corn is planted in the earth, 
the moisture of the soil is imbibed by capil- 
lary attraction, and causes the grain to swell, 
and, after a few days, a sprout is seen to issue 
from the point of the grain which grew next 
the cob. The sprout that first issues from the 
grain always turns downward into the earth, 
and is a root seeking for nourishment. This is 
always the case, let the position of the grain be 
as it may. It is said that if we plant a grain 
in a cylinder of earth, and allow the root to 
grow, say one. inch downward, then turn the 
cylinder one-fourth round#the root will then 
grow downward again, and if we then turn it 
again one-fourth, it will again tarn downward, 
until we may make it form a circle in attempt- 
ing to grow downward. This shoot issues from 
the extreme point of the germ, or eye of the 
grain, as it is called. This germ is about two- 
thirds the length of the grain, and is always on 
the outer side of it, that is on the side from the 
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stalk and next to the outer point of the ear. 
It is of a softer consistence than the rest of the 

rain, and is much sweeter, and, when well 

ried, forms a hollow along the grain. ,Small 
animals, as rats, mice and squirrels, are very 
fond of the germ, and, if corn is plenty, will 
eat no other part. If the germ is injured, the 
grain cannot grow, however perfect the remain- 
der may be. 

After the root has issued a little way, the 
central and outer part of the germ begins to 
swell, and another shoot issues in a contrary 
direction from the first. This always turns up- 
ward toward the air and light, and forms the 
stem of the plant. This shoot, after reaching 
the surface, soon begins to throw out roots just 
below the surface of the soil, and by so doing, 
gets the advantage of the warmth and mois- 
ture at the surface. Should the grain have 
been planted deep in the earth, the roots that 
first grew out do not seem to grow freely, they 
need the benefit of the warmth at the surface, 
hence the disadvantage of planting corn deeply. 

A few years ago, a man of the nameof Russell 
Comstock, passed about through the country, pro- 
fessing to have some secrets that were valuable 
to cultivators, but which he refused to reveal 
unless persons would pay him two dollars, and 
lem not to give the information to others. 

n this way he duped man} persons, and gained 
considerable sums of money. One of his se- 
crets, and the most important, was that the axis 
of the growth, as he termed it, that is, the 
point where the plant first pushes downward 
and then upward, should be placed just below 
the surface of the ground, so‘as to get the ben- 
efit of light, heat, air and moisture, or, in other 
words, we should avoid deép planting. This 
position is a correct one, but it was no secret, 
only to such as had not investigated the sub- 
ject. It had been known and acted upon long 

efore our time. All trees and plants throw 
out a circle of roots just below the surface of 
the ground, so as to get the advantage of light, 
showers, dews, &c., which would not reach 
their roots if they were deeply in the ground. 
Hence the disadvantage of deeply stirring the 
ground around plants so as to break off their 
small fibrous roots, which lay near the surface, 
and compelling them to send their roots into.a 
deep and colder soil. Frequent stirring of the 
soil at the surface, is strongly advised by all 
good cultivators, and shallow working of corn, 
during growth, is new generally recommended. 

When the shoot issues above the ground, it 
soon begins to expand into leaves, thus obtain- 
ing sustenance from the air as well as from the 
earth. While the plant is in its first growth, it 
is sustained by the decomposition of the sub- 
stance of the grain itself, the starch of the 
grain, by moisture and warmth, is converted 
into diastaste-—a saccharine substance, more 
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available to the plant than starch itself. 
This is the process of malting; the barley is 
subjected to moisture and warmth, until the 
shoot from the germ is of a certain length; 
when it is in its highest saccharine state, the 
growth is then stopped by heat and drying, and 
is then called malt, and is used in making 
strong beer. The substance of the grains of 
corn is all used up, when the stalk is a few in- 
ches in height, leaving only the outer hull of 
the grain. By this time the roots are able to 
supply the plant. The plant at first is all 
leaves, the stalk doesnot appear to form fora 
time. The stalk then begins to form just above 
the roots, and as it grows in joints, the lower 
joint grows nearly its full length before the 
nextone expands much, then the next, and so on 
through the whole. 

I have often dissected a stalk when it was 
two or three feet high or less, stripping off the 
sheath from around the joints, with the minia- 
ture leaves attached. The plan of the plant, 
so to speak, may be seen from a very early 
stage of the growth of the stalk. There is no 
change of plan to suit favorable or unfa- 
vorable seasons; no alteration of the number 
of joints from the first. The length of the 
joints will be greater in a wet than a dry sea- 
son, making the planf taller, but there will be 
the same number of joints and of leaves in 
either case. A stalk, growing in a favorable 
soil, will start with more joints than one notso 
favorable, but once started there is no change. 

The sheath that forms around each joint, en- 
velopes it most beautifully, lapping over the 
edges, and thinning at the edge to less than the 
thickness of tissue paper. The sheath is thick- 
est at one side of the stalk in its middle, and 
from the upper part, the midrib of the leaf 
starts. This thick part of the sheath is always 
alternate, making the leaves issue from alter- 
nate sides. The leaves are often, on well- 
grown plants, from two to three feet long, and 
from two to three inches wide, tapering only to- 
wards the point. The corn-plant, when full- 
grown, has been characterized as a noble plant, 
and well does it deserve that character, rising, 
as it often does, eight, ten, twelve, and some- 
times fifteen feet in height, with its plume-like 
leaves, projecting from the stalk at an acute an- 
gle, and gracefully curving so as at the end to 
point tothe ground. At the summit is the 
tassel, composed of a central spike, surrounded 
by quite a number of smaller spikes, thickly 
covered with the staminate flowers, producing 
the pollen, necessary to impregnate the embryo 
seed. The amount of pollen produced in & 
field of corn, is really wonderful, often giving 
the surface of the ground a yellow cglor; this, 
however, disappears after the first shower. 

The most valuable part of the plant, how- 
ever, is the ear of corn, situated, generally, ra- 
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ther more than half-way up the plant. It is 
first developed beneath the sheath around the 
joint, and from several joints below are seen 
embryo ears, and often two, three or sometimes 
four of them produce perfect ears of corn in 
favorable seasons. Where there are several 
ears they are not generally as large, as where 
thereare single ones. The largest always upper- 
most. This tendency to produce several ears, 
has been taken advantage of by selecting such 
for seed, thereby producing a variety with that 
character. There seems to be a limit beyond 
which it is desirable not to go, as the plant can 
produce only a certain amount of grain, and 
to have that divided among several ears, makes 
more labor in gathering. The ear is attached 
tothe stalk by a stem, generally only a few 
inches long, but occasionally we find them a 
foot or more in length. The ear is enclosed in 
an envelope, called a husk, made up of many 
folds, like strong short blades, generally extend- 
ing but little beyond the full-grown ear, and 
often, in favorable seasons, the ear projects be- 
yond them. The husk, at first, encloses the 


embryo ear, and from this issues the silk, as it | 


is called, which is, in fact, the pistil of the 
plant, and by projecting beyond the end of the 
husk, is in a position to secure the pollen as it 
falls from the tassel at the summit. This silk 
isa fine thread-like material, covered at the 
summit with fine, short filaments, thus enabling 
it to secure the pollen more certainly. The 


base of the silk is attached to every embryo 


grain, by which they are fertilized. If from 
any cause the pollen is not able to reach the 
silk, no grain is formed. Wind sometimes car- 
ries the pollen a considerable distance and thus 
changes a variety. White corn on one side of 
a road and yellow on the other, have had some 
grains of each changed in color; no doubt by 
the pollen being carried by the wind. This 
shows the necessity of keeping one kind entirely 
separate from any other, if we wish to keep it 
pure. It also shows, that where we wish to 
produce a variety intermediate between two 
known varieties, we may accomplish it by plant- 
ing them together, and selecting the desired 
alteration, and then keeping this separate. Some- 
times there are only a few grains fertilized on 
the ear, and in this case, if the grains are sepa- 
rate, they are always round, but where all are 
fertilized by growirg close together they press 
each other into a flattened shape. 

In the Patent Office Report of 1855, there are 
twenty varieties of corn figured, from the wild 
corn of the American mountains,to the improved 
gourd-seed varieties of the Southern States. 
In the Northern States and Canada, a quick- 
growing kind is best, as seasons there are short, 
and in some places a kind is used that ripens in 
ninety days from planting. Here, in latitude 
39° and 40’, nearly five months are necessary to 
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perfect it, but even here, on our mountain 
ranges, where the seasons are cooler, it is neces- 
sary to plant earlier kinds. 

nthe above report there are some kinds 
that are said to contain as much as 11 per cent. 
of oil, showing its value as fattening food for 
stock, while other kinds contain little or no oil, 
but are mostly starch. There are many colors 
in corn, but white and yellow are generally 
most prized. There are speckled, red, black, 
and even blue grains occasionally seen. Those 
colors, however, are only on the hull or outer 
skin of the grain, as the grain itself is either 
white or yellow, or intermediate between those 
colors. There is, in some places, much prejudice 
in regard to the colors of corn meal. In some 
markets, only white will sell, while in others 
they prefer yellow altogether. . 

In the growth of corn, as in other plants, 
there is evidence, that the living plant has 
power to separate the matter for growth and 
deposite each in its proper place. These mat- 
ters must all be derived from the sap of the 
plant, and be brought from the root, or imbibed 
from the air by the leaves. Thus the outer part 
of the stalk contains largely of silica, to give 
it strength. The outer hull of the grain 
contains magnesia, the inner part is mostly 
starch, while the germ contains more phos- 
phates than other parts. At first view, it might 
be supposed that plants growing side by side, 
watered by the same rains and nourished by 
the same soil, would all produce similar varie- 
ties of plants, containing the same ingredients. 
But facts show, that one plant may contain 
scarcely a trace of potash, while another will 
contain a large portion in its organization; an- 
other will contain much saccharine matter and 
will grow along side of the lemon and orange 
which yield acid fruit. 

The operations of nature are wonderfully 
adapted to bring about the various results we 
behold, and give evidence of design in their 
creation. 

Another remarkable evidence has been ob- 
served, and characterized by the term, instinct of 
the plant, and thatis that the roots extend much 
farther in favorable soil, than in unfavorable. 
There is a law of growth that accounts for this, 
without depending upon the uncertain term, in- 
stinct. Physiologists now agree, that growth 
takes place by addition of cell-matter, one cell 
being added to another and athird to that 
again, 2nd so on. Now, in the growth of plants 
this cell-matter is derived directly from the 
surrounding earth, and, where the conditions of 
moisture and mellow and rich/ soil are most 
abundant, there the increase will be much 
greater, and there will be more rapid growth, 
even where the roots have changed their di- 
rection from a less favored soil towards one 
more favorable. This law will account for it, 
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for the cells are added on the side next to 
where the material comes from. Hence, the 
increase in that direction, without allowing the 
plant a knowledge of circumstances which in- 
stinct seems to imply. 


TREASURE IN HEAVEN.—We read of a phil- 
osopher who, passing through a mart filled with 
articles of taste and luxury, made himself quite 
happy with this simple yet sage reflection: 
“How many things there are here that I do 
not want?” Now this is just the reflection 
with which the earnest believer passes happily 
though the world. It is richly furnished with 
what are called good things. It has posts of 
honor or power to tempt the restless aspirations 
of ambition of every grade. It has gold and 
gems, houses and lands for the covetous and os- 
tentatious. It has innumerable bowers of taste 
and luxury, where self-indulgence may revel. 
But the Christian, whose piety is deep-toned, 
and whose spiritual conceptions are clear, looks 
over the world and exclaims, “How much 
there is here that I donot want! I have what 
is better. My treasure is in heaven.”— Tyng. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BERKS COUNTY. 
Anpa.usia Hatt, near Reading, 10th mo. 29,63. 
My dear H : Thou wilt perceive from the 


above heading where I am. [ came up here 


about ten days ago, and, although living in 
Philadelphia, I have never been here before. 
As perhaps thou and some others may, like me, 
be ignorant of its beauty, I would like to con- 
vey to you an idea of the splendid prospect be- 
fore me. Those who have never travelled in 
Pennsylvania have no idea of the grandeur of 
its scenery everywhere, nor how fine the coun- 
try is around Reading. To-day is clear, and 
cold, and beautiful. The Blue Ridge and the 
Broad Mountain loom up in the distance, while 
as far as the eye can reach are hills and valleys, 
with fine farms in full cultivation. This is 
Berks county, the home of the thrifty Germans, 
and their fine, large barns, painted red, are sug- 
gestive of plenty, if not of taste, while the 
homestead is generally a very modest affair in 
comparison. The Schuylkill winds beautifully 
through all this, and a waterfall flashes in the 
sunlight. This river is everywhere beautiful ; 
we rode up all the way from home by its banks, 
and the views are charming. Here its waters 
are of a beautiful green, the kind of green seen 
at-Niagara—the lovely emerald. And no one 
would suppose, to look upon it this delightful 
autumn day, that anything so fair could be so 
destructive; that at times it rushes madly on its 
course, overflowing its banks, tearing down fen- 
ces and trees, carrying away bridges, and in a 
lew hourg destroying and laying waste what 
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cost months of labor to accomplish ; and human 
life, too, has been overwhelmed by its rushing 
waters, and the moans of its victims unheeded. 
The other day we took a delightful ride far into 
the country. It was husking time, and the 
people were gathering in the corn; and, what 
to us was a rare sight, those who labored were 
mostly women; groups of ten or a dozen would 
be together, all talking loudly in German, and 
working away right cheerfully. As the day 
wore away we saw them returning home all 
seated in the big wagon, and looking as if they 
had been on a pleasant frolic. The sun was 
going down, crimsoning everything with a 
splendor no artist can imitate, shedding its 
crimson, and violet, and gold on the merry labor- 
ers and their homely dwellings, and filling the 
hearts of all with joy and gratitude. 

On last First-day, we attended at the little log 
meeting-house in Reading. A very interesting 
place to those who love to linger on the past. 
One of the old poplar trees is standing alone, 
The house is in very nice repair, everything 
inside neat, and the log walls nicely white- 
washed. In the Revolutionary war this meeting- 
house was used as a hospital, and the wounded 
British soldiers were brought here to be at- 
tended to. In some places can still be seen, 
through the whitewash, the figures of ships and 
other objects they carved upon the walls, to 
while away the time., The company on this 
day was small, but it was pleasant to sit there. 
I could not but reflect that this little building 
had stood to witness two stormy wars in which 
the hand of brother was raised against brother; 
and, no doubt, the sober Friends who sat there 
had passed through the same conflict of feeling 
in endeavoring to carry out their duty to their 
country and to their heavenly Father, as did 
their ancestors of yore. 

They are contemplating building a ncw house 
on another lot. I hope the old one, with these 
reminiscences of the past, will not be torn down, 
but kept for a library, reading room, or some 
other worthy object. , 


PRESERVING FRUIT BY COLD. 


A new way of preserving fruit has begun to 
be practised in Greensburg, Indiana, which 
will probably do much to render the best fruits 
attainable at all seasons of the year in our large 
cities ; and this at but a trifling increase of ex- 
pense for storage above the usual cost for them 
while in season. They can be preserved in this 
method from one season to another without the 
expense of sugar, or boiling, or cans; and pre-. 
served more perfectly in their natural state and 
flavor. The process, as detailed at length by 
the Ayriculturist, is in substance as follows: 

Baron Leibig demonstrated that fermentation 
can take place only between 40 and 150 de- 
grees above zero, of Fahrenheit. Thus far the 
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efforts have been made to preserve fruit by 
raising the heat to above 150 degrees, expelling 
the air, and sealing the jars containing the 
fruit up so as to exclude the atmosphere. But 
the new plan proposed, and tried apparently 
with success, is to reduce the temperature below 
40 degrees, without, however, allowing it to 
reach 32 degrees, the freezing point; while 
within those eight fermentation cannot go on. 
This done, with proper care as to one or two 
ints, the fruit sustains no injury. 

The first and chief thing is to get a room or 
storehouse constructed in such a manner that 
one can have complete command over the tem- 
perature, so far that it shall never rise above 
40 or sink below 32 degrees from one year’s 
end to another. To those who are accustomed 
to build ice-houses this will present no formid- 
able difficulty. By surrounding any apartment 
with charcoal or saw-dust, or any other non- 
conducting substance, and with the aid of ice 
on the one hand and a little furnace heat on 
the other. the conditions of non-fermentation 
are easily thus secured. Excessive moisture of 
the atmosphere is averted by the use of chlo- 
ride of calcium. This, and some attention to 
the action of light, seems to be all that is ne- 
cessary to preserve even the most delicate fruits 
in their natural state. Apples and grapes keep 
perfectly and with the greatest ease. With 
care, strawberries, and all of those fruits most 
difficult to preserve in their full flavor, can, it 
is believed, be regularly kept from season to 
season. 

If this is all found practically to work, it is 
easy to see that it must, before long, produce 
as great a revolution as the system of putting 
down fruits in air-tight cans has already done 
in the domestic use of these things. For trans- 
portation, the system of canning down fruits 
will remain uninterfered with by the new pro- 
cess. And, for domestic use in ordinary fami- 
lies, this method will continue all that it has 
become in housekeeping, the best practicable 
method generally. 

But in every city there will be large stores 
of fruits and vegetables of all kinds preserved 
in large warehouses prepared on purpose, and 
brought out from day to day for sale at prices 
just about sufficiently in advance of the season 
market price to pay handsomely for the keep- 
ing up of the warehouse, and the interest on 
stock, and risk of spoiling and other accidents. 

We should not be surprised if underneath all 
our markets, in ten years, there are vast ware- 
houses kept at the perpetual temperature of 35 
degrees, to which access is afforded, with pro- 
per precautions, at that hour of each day when 
the temperature outside is nearest to the same 
point. Gentlemen who now build their own 
ice-houses at their country residences will, close 
beside them, have a proper underground series 


of storehouses where all the fruits of each sea- 
son will be regularly stored away and kept by 
the gardener from one year to another. By 
degrees each market gardener and farmer will 
find the advantage of investing a portion of his 
capital in preserving, until wanted, the large 
amount of vegetables which now are too often 
permitted to waste and rot where not conve- 
nient to a market when ripe. . That the culti- 
vation of the best kind of fruit will become a 
greater source of remuneration through this 
State, blessed as it is with a climate so mode- 
rate and a soil so productive, may be fairly ca}- 
culated. The luxuries of the rich will bless 
thus the cottages of the poorest, and better 
health and vigor will be within the reach of 
the wise and temperate.—Ledger. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


FOR TENTH MONTH. 
1862, 1863. 

Rain during some portion of, -———-——_ |__ 

the 24 hours, ........+4 evccee 9 days.| 9 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,... “ 1 « 
Cloudy, without storms, 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

ceptation of the term, 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
«Cc. 


Mean temperature of the 

month at Penna. Hospital,|58.32 deg./56.08 deg. 
Highest do. during month,/82.50 “ |73-50 ‘“ 
Lowest do. do. do. (|37. « 136:50 “* 
Rain during the month....... 2.46 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

counting four current 

weeks for 1862 and five for 

1863. 


Average of the mean temperature o 
this month for the past seventy-four 
years, 55.54 deg. 

Highest mean of do. during that entire 
PCTION, 1793,.....reeecreceeeeees wees cecccceee 64. . 

Lowest do. do. 1827. 46. “ 


It will be seen from the above, that the tem- 
peratures all through were much lower than 
for the corresponding month of last year; and 
only about half a degree higher than the ave- 
ruge of the mean temperatures for the past 
seventy-four years. Also, that only about half 
the quantity of rain has fallen during the 
month as compared with last year. Of course, 
the ground all this season of the year is not 
parched, but the springs in some sections of the 
country are very low. In reference to the 
Deaths, it will be observed that five weeks are 
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reported for this year; if the proportionate de- 
duction is made for this circumstance, it will 
leave the excess over last year not quite one 
hundred. J.M.E 
Philadelphia, Eleventh Month, 5, 1863. 


DRAWING NEAR. 
“ Por now is your talvation nearer than when ye believed.” 


Nearer ! yes! we feel it not 
’Mid the rushing of the strife, 
As we mourned our changed lot, 
Tolled beneath our shadowed life, 
By each step our worn feet trod 
We were drawing near to God. 


When the day was all withdrawn, 
And we walked in tenfold night; 
When we panted for the dawn 
Of the ever-blessed Light: 
In those hours of darkness dim, 
We were drawing near to him. 


+ 
When beneath the sudden stroke 
All our joys of life went down: 
When our best beloved broke 
Earthly bonds to take their crown, 
By the upward path they trod, 
Nearer drew we to our God. 


In those days of bitter woe, 

When we saw their smile no more ; 
When our hearts were bleeding slow, 
Stricken, stricken—Ob, how sore! 
While we lay beneath the rod, 

We were nearer to our God. 


When upon our lifted eye 
Gleamed a vision of our home; 
When we saw the glory high, 
Flooding all that spotless dome! 
In that hour of raptured sight 
Pressed we nearer our delight. 


Through the long and vanished years, 
Doubting, struggling and depressed, 
Shrouded with their mist of tears, 
We were passing to our rest; 
Tempest-tossed and current-driven, 
Ever drawing nearer heaven. 


os 


REFINING FIRES. 


BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


“Behold, I have refined thee, but not with silver.”—Isatah 
xviiii 10. 
Nor with silver, not with gold, 
Every gift of every mine, 
Multiplied a thousand-fold, 
Doth our God the soul refine. 


Not from broad and fertile fields, 
Nor from any form of wealth 
’ That Earth’s face or bosom yields, 
Comes “ the soul’s eternal health.” 


But “true riches” come from toil 
Of the muscles of the mind, 
And, by culture of the soil, 
Or the soul, is man refined. 


With the chastening power of pain, 
Tossings on a sleepless bed, 

Cares that gnaw upon the brain, 
Bleeding heart and throbbing head ; 
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With our sorrows for the past, 
With our fears of coming ill, 

That their forward shadows cast 
On our pathway dark and chill; 


With the discipline of tears, 
Over loved and lost ones shed, 

With our loves of early years 
Dying out, or wholly dead ; 


With the depths of voiceless woe 
That have whelmed our hearts so much, 
Hopes that withered long ago 
Under Disappointment’s touch ; 
With the agonizing pang, 
Felt from Folly’s Parthian dart, 
With Remorse’s viperous fang 
Struck into the guilty heart ; 
With our fruitless efforts, made 
To attain some shining goal, 
Labors lost, and trust betrayed— 
Doth our God refine the soul. 


re 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


AT 
“in| % | 
Oia | oO] © 


—— eee 


49 | 54) 52) 46-2 
60 | 62} 59) 57-0 
56 |" 59} 53) 52-2 
68 | 70) 65) 61-0 
62 | 56) 50) 56-4 
39 | 42 | 57) 57) 54) 50-0 
42 | 47 | 561 54] 48) 49-4 


Mean of the week 53:2. 
Same time last year 42-4. 
Homer Eacuvs. 
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lit 


month. 


= 
< 


© 
35 | 41 
49 | 55 
42) 51 
46 | 56 
57 | 57 


THERMOMETER. 


PAGS H OL | 


PETTY FAULTS. 


There is a sphere in men’s lives into which 
they are accustomed to sweep a whole multitude 
of petty faults, without judging them, without 
condemning them, and without attempting to 
correct them. We all hold ourselves account 
able for major morals, but there is a realm of 
minor morals, where we scarcely suppose ethics 
toenter. There are thousands and thousands 
of little untruths that hum, and buzz, and sting 
in society, which are too small to be brushed or 
driven away. They are in the looks; they are 
in the inflections and tones of the voice; they 
are in the actions; they are in reflections, 
rather than in dirett images that are presented. 
They are methods of producing impressions 
that are wrong, though every means by which 
they are produced is strictly right. There is a 
way of serving that which is wrong, while you 
are prepared to show that everything that you 
say or do is right. There are little unfairnesses 
between man and man, and companion and com- 
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panion, that are said to be minor matters, and 
that are small things; there are little unjust 
judgments and detractions; there are slight 
indulgences of the appetites; there are petty 
violations of conscience ; there are ten thousand 
of these plays of the passions in men which are 
called foibles or weaknesses, but which eat 
like moths. They take away the temper; they 
take away magnanimity and generosity; they 
take from the soul its enamel and its polish. 
Men palliate and excuse them; but that has 
nothing to do with their natural effect upon us. 
They waste and destroy us, and that, too, in our 
very silent and hidden part. 

The waves that beat against the ship are not 
so dangerous to it as plank-boring worms 
Head-winds do not drag ships back any more 
than the seeds and shell that collect upon their 
bottoms. And ships have these silent, hidden 
enemies that are quite as destructive as storms 
and waves. Posts driven into the water seem 
fair and strong while being honey-combed by 
the worm that eats. In silence and secrecy 
treagures are thus being consumed. 

And so it is with man, the world over. 
While he has his obvious and open enemies, he 
has his enemies under water, unseen, silent, 
excoriating, and piercing. 

I beg of you, therefore, when you lay out the 
path of duty, and make an inventory of things 
to be examined, to be weighed, and to be test- 
ed, not only carefully to enumerate all obvious 
dangers, but to remember that when the thief 
is guarded against, when the roof is proof 
against the elements, when the walls and the 
windows are sufficient to keep out the wind and 
the rain, and when the hand of greed and ruth- 
leas destruction are fortified against, there is 
still lurking in the house the active, destroying, 
moth-like influences, the ravages of which, only 
ceaseless care and vigilance can prevent. 


So 


A STRIKING INCIDENT. 


The. following incident is related of John 
Leifchild, formerly minister of an Independent 
Chapel in England : 


“One Sabbath morning, a singular lapse of 
memory befell me, which I had never before 
and have never gince experienced. When I 
rose from sleep I could not recollect any por- 
tion of the discourse which I had prepared on 
the day before; and what was most strange, I 
could not even remember the text of the pre- 
pared sermon. I was perplexed, and walked 
out before breakfast in Kensington Gardens. 
While there, a particular text occurred to my 
mind ; and my thoughts seemed to dwell upon 
it so much, that I resolved to preach from that, 
without further attempting to recall what I 
had prepared—a thing which I had never ven- 
tured to do during all my ministry. From this 


text I preached, and it was ‘ Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.’ I preached with great liberty, and in the 
course of the sermon I quoted the lines— 

‘ Beware of desperate steps! the darkest day— 
Live till to-morrow—will have passed away.’ 
“T afterwards learned that a man in despair 

had that very morning gone to the Serpentine 
to drown himself in it. For this purpose he 
had filled his pockets with stones, hoping to 
sink at once. Some passengers, however, dis- 
turbed him while on the brink, and he returned 
to Kensington, intending to drown himself in 
the dusk of the evening. On passing my 
chapel, he saw a number of people crowding 
into it, and he thought he would join them in 
order to pass away the time. His attention 
was riveted to the sermon, which seemed to be 
in part composed for him; and when he heard 
me quote the lines alluded to, he resolved to 
abandon his suicidal intentions.”"— The London 
Friend. 


0 - 


IMPERFECT WORK. 

To every spirit which Christianity summons 
to her service, her exhortation is: Do what 
you can, and confess frankly what you are un- 
able to do; neither let your effort be shortened 
for fear of failure, nor your confession silenced 
for fear of shame. And it is perhaps the prin- 
cipal admirableness of the Gothic schools of 
architecture, that they thus receive the results 
of the labor of inferior minds; and out of 
fragments full of imperfection, and betraying 
that imperfection in every touch, indulgently 
raise up a stately and unaccusable whole. 

But the modern English mind has this much 
in common with that of the Greek, that it in- 
tensely desires, in all things, the utmost com- 
pletion or perfection compatible with their 
nature. This is a noble character in the ab- 
stract, but becomes ignoble when it causes us 
to forget the relative dignities of that nature 
itself, and to prefer the perfectness of the lower 
nature to the imperfection of the higher; not 
considering that as, judged by such a rule, all 
the brute animals would be preferable to man, 
because more perfect in their functions and 
kind, yet are always held inferior to him; so 
also in the works of man, those which are more 
perfect in their kiud are always inferior to those 
which are in their nature liable to more faults and 
shortcomings. For it is a law of this universe, 
that the best things shall be seldomest seen in 
their best form. The wild grass grows well 
and strongly one year as another; but the 
wheat is, according to the greater nobleness of 
its nature, liable to the bitterer blight. And 
therefore, while in all things that we see or 
do. we are to desire perfection, and strive for it, 
we are nevertheless not to set the meaner thing, 
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in its narrow accomplishment, above the nobler | consumption of insects they effect at other periods.— 
thing, in its mighty progress; not to esteem | London Medical Times. a 

smooth minuteness above shattered majesty ; . a or TimpeR.—The piles sustaining the 
not to prefer mean victory to honorable defeat ; |, Cn°0n onicse have been driven 500 years. Jn 1846 


. they were critically examined, and found to have 
not to lower the level of our aim, that we may heen decayed but slightly; these piles are princi. 


the more surely enjoy the complacency of suc-| pally of elm. Old Savory Place, in the city of Lon. 
cess. But above all, in our dealings with the | don, is sustained on piles driven 650 years ago ; they 
souls of other men, we are to take care how we | Consist of oak, elm, beach, and chestnut, and are 
check by severe requirement or narrow caution, | perfectly sound. The bridge built by the Emperor 


. je a ' Trajan over the Danube, affords a striking example 
efforts which might otherwise lead to a noble { of the durability of timber in the wet state. Oust 


issue ; and, still more, how we withhold our | these piles was taken up, and found to be petrified 
admiration from great excellences, because they ! to the depth of three-quarters of an inch, and the 
are mingled with rough faults. Now, in the | Test of the wood bad undergone no change, though 
make and mature of every man, however rude | }* B#d been driven 1600 years. ' 
or simple, whom we employ in manual labor, an ae — pe a 2 oom 
there are some powers for. better things; some Louisiana, is of the most canadien sat ouuhelll 
tardy imagination, torpid capacity of emotjon, | description. Far vastness and purity it is unequalled 
tottering steps of thought, there — even ‘at | on ee see ” omg th you 
h ° ; ses it i can, the granite quarry of Massachusetts or the mar. 
se mee Sa monte alo ore [samy ot Volz ttn to ee et 
n nsparent a8 80 mu 
cannot be strengthened unless we are content| white ice; in one solid, snenhanetible meee, ap. 
to take them in their feebleness, and unless we | lying the earth, and you then acquire an imperfect 
prize and honor them in their imperfection above | idea of the vastness of this salt formation.” 
the best and most perfect manual skill. And] - Qorxins.—The endeavors, which we have men- 
this is what we have to do with all our laborers ; oe — = = a of 
f ree in india, have been complete ° 
to look for the thoughtful part of them, and cessful, the last doubt having been yenoved be a 
get that out of them, whatever we lose for-it,| periment. The doubt was as to whether the trees 
whatever faults and errors we are.obliged to| would yield quinine in the same quantity as in their 
take with it. For the best that is them cannot | native South America. The experiment has been 
manifest itself but in company with much pe Enea — = — - 
error. Undersiand this, clearly: You can| tine in quantty ascbundant aaa Per. Accor 
teach a man to draw a straight line, and to cut March, mee tein now 146-648 cincheas caatatacle ' 
one; to strike a curved line, and to carve it;-| Nilghiri Hills, of which 35,750 have been planted 
and to copy and carve any number of given| out. And it appears that other plantations are to 
lines or forms with admirable speed and perfect | be formed at Darjiling, on the slopes of the Hima- 
precision ; and you find his work perfect of its | !*7*- 
kind; but if you ask him to think about any 
of these forms; to consider if he cannot find 
any better in his own head, he stops; his exe- 
cution becomes hesitating; he thinks, and ten 
to one he thinks wrong ; ten to one he makes a 
mistake in the first touch he gives to his work 
as a thinking being. But you have madea 
man of him for all that. He was only a 
machine before, an animated tool.— Ruskin. 





































An old writer speaks thus sweetly his ex- 
perience to sorrowing souls who bend under 
the burden of great griefs: “In every affliction 
I seem to hear my father say, ‘ take this medi- 
cine, my child, just suited to thy case, prepared 
by my own hand, and compounded of the rich- 
est drugs that heaven can afford.’” 
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» . PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. ~ . 

Frovr axp Meau.—The market is very steady. Only 
a few hundred barrels sold at $6 50 per barrel for 
old stock extra family, and $7 25 for fresh ground 
do. The sales tothe retailers and bakers range 
from $5 25 to $5 75 per barrel for low grade and 
choice superfine, $6 25 to $% 50 for old and new 
extra family, and $8 00 to $10 50 for fancy lots. Rye 
Flour, if here, would bring $6 37 a $6 50 per bbl. 
In Corn Meal there is nothing doing. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are large, and it 
is in good request. Sales of 5500 bushels good and 
prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 54; choice 
white at $1 98 to $2 00. Sales of Rye at $1 20 
per bus. Corn is in request. Sales of yellow and 
Western at $1 06. A sale of white was reported at 
$1 08. Oats are firm at 83 cents weight. - Sales of 
1000 bushels of Malt at $1 60. 

Szeps.—Cloverseed is selling at $6 75 to $7 50 
per 64 lbs. Timothy sold at $2 50 a $2 75. 
Flaxseed is at $3 10 a $3 15 per bushel. 





ITEMS. 

Breps as Destroyers or Ixsects.—A distinguished 
naturalist, M. Florent Prevost, conceived the idea 
that it would be a matter of great interest to collect, 
at different periods of the year, the stomach of every 
description of bird he was enabled to procure, to ex- 
amine and preserve its contents. This collection, 
commenced thirty-five years since, has now reached 
a considerable size. The stomachs opened and 
dried, together with their contents, are fixed on 
cardboard, on which are inscribed, besides the name 
of the species of the bird, the indication of the local- 
ity and date of its death, together with the names of 
the animals or plants which have been recognised 
as forming part of the contents of its stomach. It 
results from these researches that birds are in gen- 
eral far more useful than hurtful to the agricultural- 
ist, and that the mischief done at certain periods by 
the granivorous birds is largely compensated by the 





